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Preface 



->-*n(js nie = i -M' sfuciiNUs. ifiey exfipf Mincer UuMr o-Afi fieedh for 
sufHMift .if;,j ifitnrriuPDfi^ 0S()uCi.iliv If: itiG njrPd ot Pclurntmc] Asum Student;:^ 
^\?iosd cuif'jr.i! .]f:(j '.ficjii!^ ir ditferof^cRs mnke if (iiffini,:! for U-.-. lu la benehi 

r^muic^s ^\!!hM. rh^^ir ham scfinol hyStem to hegifi pniMifig tilose iUudentST^^ 
bul nftfjn -li.jri ru.M. Hducalors fiiust rely Ofi Ifu^ir ovvn iriitianve. 

KHon;,' u-A of the unicfUH support noodod by ridminisiraton^ md 
iejchHf > ;n iht> d^tficuii insk nf educHiffig Asian students. paMfcufarly those of 
i^ni'ied Enuhsfi nroNciency (LEP). the Bilinqunl Education Service Center 
nnstrid the f :f;^: Annuul Asio'in Foruni in Apnf 1 977 ifi cnlicibof cition witii the 
Gni-rr)nf-^. !-*nf f n.-i:nn Ct-nter for AsiAn Assistance and the \}Uuoi^ Office of 
Lducut!nfi^B'!?'U.)u,i! Sf:n-i:nrL As an riuigrowtfi nf rlin Asian Foiuin, cur- 
r^cu'uni Acirksnons ^\MfP fif^uj to beuifi the developnient of a teachers niafiua! 
Ifidi v.ouUi eduCrUnrs in understanding and nieeting the needs of Asian 
studfifits. Th.^ Aorkhfinps cofKiucted hy Mary Gaivan. wfio is a S()ecialist m 
[jrogiafus Uv iif iqu^sncaily and culturnily differRnt siudents in the field of 
D.> 'u.;iiui-:Mui;uu!tuffi; t;Liu(":.j iiOiu ieti to the fjreparation of tfie cnnienr of fkns 
r'nafHirik 

Cometi! Area hmnuction for Studems with Limned Enqhsli 
Prot,(:i,:ni:v f .f< h ^(h^-^ nrfici;cai !f ^formation tfiat cuu irTirTiediateiy rsCr^e users - fi 
he'r^nn LFP ■.tiirients corairiue thet! cognitive de\e!npriient m tfie cofiterii 
sjreas cis tfiov iearn skiHs ifi Engbsh afid adjiist to a differerit culture. Th;s 
f'^a^Mia! 'or:;'-es on ifie foHoAMfig lofiiCs: 

• cuMura! ■fnf)iiCatfOns 

• culturaf inforfnation 

• studeni assessfuent 

• CSL lecfiniques arid rne ihodoiogy 

• specific strategies m teaching content area subjects throuqfi ESL 
niuihtKi^^ 

• alternatives to the textbook for LEP students 

m conrdfuation with ESL afid content area teachers 
m pianning content area lessons 
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Cultural Implications 



i( ' ! M Up! . hi M ' iM- 

.M I 1! f W If M . If i( 1 li 



Culturiil uitorfufiinctjs 



• ^ ^ / \ ofl those things peopif^ fejrfi in order 

to tnunage their environment. 

S' )nu; l..Mn!;j sfi fhis cl^:/t-: .;i)nf j fi^j^d ^' u if i of^ /4// ttiosn ifunqs 
:"]]• tfl. it ; J j'li if ^Ms f iwjrle i nt lUtMi^^ ri^.[)ucIh c)f fiUfn;jn jiff ^ It is \ \\\\vy\\A)U} 
\o ii!!df?rstdr^(i ;i -iiitur^^ i^ fhu Htud. is lifriiled In obi^fM^v^ jlinn r)nly c.)f. sny 
f]f 5^1! I^iy^..^ ■nr)cj'^ 'Ir^'SS, otc, Cullure irivoK^aii Hf i ^?fl!iro 'iysltifn of t)uh;i\ j(ir ^ 

(.uiiure IS l*^,"]rnf^ci so ecjfiy ifi n [uifnaf I's life nnci sn thor nijrjfily tfvit rn^ifiv fefj! i! 
'^■'u:.t [)u 'in*jnpw| Tht:; pPifVise also sugge^'f^] liwii if ho indivKluril cfifi learo f jon 
M iAjltnU}- iH:r icj^ iorn. fie or she caf i ^unly iDnrfi n r/H.nwd sfif; ieAMrunq iho 
o^MOjfid ■.f f , fiv.'^r Uiisy learnioq tfifi fio-u^ hul il rnn hn doiio. 77.) niathicie 



Uf)/fy^fnffif/ cult urn i biff)(}vmr$ 
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Cantent Ataa /nstrucnon 



Memory cultum 



Micrvbehavtoral culture 



Signs of Cross-cultural 
interhrence 



Kui^fns .V ,-.iftufu \cm lo tjli ifiio disusu owa:* W\e\v i> lu) neoii tor [htj\u. 
T\)0[iQh \i cmnol be sdu.i ifi.ii fuifri,iMs r-ifi "ufHeciirr rijitLiKii features, w is 
^ ■vi.iiniv Ifue ih,ii tfioy c/ifi leam ntK; pjiienij^ aMrrfUAuf iIim need for funv 
f'JliHrf!:^ occurs. 

CLi'tLJfcil (eatufes lend In tciil ifilo two iii.4]0f CtiietjOf les: memorv 
Miliiire and iicmbHlkUinfdi rLiltijre^'' 

;fiiDfV cujitufo IS mjtle up o\ lho>^.: ^eatuios wfucfi are 
nv;iilutionali:ed by ;i gfcXir^ aiki by -.vfiicfi a ciroufi refiUMniiofs i!:.plf. Ar;pectt> 
Of fiie/iiorv ciiliure are 



Jul ;ce, ^iJch^Uichiiv, o[k:. . If ai ri^^iu- liunH/ ssion 



• lanciUrKje 
of culiurt"^ 

• social insiitutiOf]^,: fafni!y. cornnujnfty. etc. 
m laws, ifivoKifig the group's sense of orcier 

• leiiyiofi. invuiung rfia groups \aiue sv^ton) 

folklore, presented or foreser^ed in sofiie orderly fashiofK 

Teachers, seekifig lo ideritify and utilise cuiiura! features in instruction, 
usualiy look to tfie memory culture for examples. The problem is usLially the 
absence o: information about the memory culture of a group or the errors in 
ifilormation. Tlie Asian child, as well as any other, has a nght to see his or her 
memory culture included in the curriculum: without such inclusion tlie ciiild 
feels alienated. 

Thougfi facts about the memory culture are easier to come by and 
(HesefM. the microbehaviorai culture has the greatest inifiact upon the 
classroom. What is suggested m this term is the realization that the 
Mtie things in human interaction that are a parr of the group's culture can lead 
to cultural interruption or cultural harmony. These are iess likely to be notrced 
until interruption occurs; they are more difficult to deal with and cause more 
frustration than any other a^ of culture. Among others, examples of 
fnicrobehavior are 

•I greetings and leave-takings 

• sense of decorum or manners 

• sense ot autfionty 
= • body language 

• goals and values 

• social pressure 

• interactiof'ial pjatterns 

When does a teacher of a multicultura! classroom know that 
cultures are in conflict? Unfortunately even the most skilled teacher is 
unaw/are of such conflict until an interruption or a problem occurs. There are. 
however, signs that conflict might be present, such as: 
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_differences 
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Cultural Information 



Playground behavior 



Manners 

- 1 . Though Asian children may be exceedingly quiet in the classroom, 
they tend to be wild. loud. an6 uninhibited on the playground. The sequence 
of activity in Asian schools is 45 minutes of intense activity m the classroom 
foHbwed by a lO-mmute recess. This sequence is followed all nay long. The 
recess, then, is a release for tension. Activity on the playground may look 
violent, but it isni. 



Di scorn fort m gym class 



2 . Girls of junior high age and older may resist wearing shorts for the 
gym class. The reaction to such rules may be ccnsiderable embarrassment or 
feelings of discomfort. Asian children, however, are accustomed to changing 
clothes for gym: they expect to wear proper clothes and adopt an appropriate 
stance for each activity. 



3. Asian students, particularly girls, find open toilets and common 
showers embarrassing. Nudity is not appreciated. More clothes, not less, is 
the value. 



T&bie m&nners 



4. In Asia it is considered bad fnanners to use one^s feet to dose a 
door or move a box. 

5. Asian children spend much time washing their hands before 
meals and are puzzled when they can't. 

6. Asians show appreciation for good food by behaving in a vva/ 
which is bound to be considered bad manners in this country. Among the 
activities Asians must be cautioned about are the following: 

• putting too much food in the mouth at one time 

• talking with the mouth full 

• eating too fast 

• reaching across the table for things 
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Cultural Inforniatfon 



• not rutii u; 'nod iHpeni-iu u A■ho.^' harnburgor) 

• 0;i!'*^u jrcHj"! i liie tor... 

^- A Jupjr flirty ■ V:^Q iu- Nfiyef !g |)Oint. He or ;^he 

" f^f^^^f' n^^^k ^'i.i, resuit ifi t n ufj^^ei :.fonKjch for studefils who may 
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' ^:^.h'■•^'ir nuiv I'iicjk- .1 rvujt^ve re^pnrise to a'l.^siarT cliiid^^ answer Ifio 
^ uiio; • on, AVrnii d:(.j vr)i' nave fof breakfasi tho.sy?^' 

■ ^ ^ :•i^h- 4-^\tre fi! ) ;istu to udi:' i rR]i;c]f:}(t t). ie}aci")or:i. Tfiev 

LK'nvfjil\ gr^^ot th-ir teachef^b^ wito a bow. 



1 I Til':; Asuin hand niotion nieaniny ^ cofne fiera^" if, made with tlie 
^r^nefN f)nintinc] d')v.fi; it !uoks lika !he goodbye gemre ifi Anienca. 



Body languagB 



12^ Ar^ Asran rnay not ifTirTiediater/ thank a person who gives him or 
hPr a gift Moi.1 sme^/ Uie Aaiari ..^N reiL Uie kifidness with a giU to the 

ortq-oa! \] .v^ 

/^/?-sn (a type op bowing) is a JenaneHe custonp not a general 
Asiar^ custonp Kfio.v that there are differe^ices ifi Asiai-customs. The teacher 
..ahmri Qonpnue to be Ariierican but tread gently. Trying to master a foreign 
patie'n often results tn a caricature of tne behavior. 

14, Tuachars should not o-^, desks. Asian children lose respecp 
The desk tfie place where ^ean : q -.oes OfX the center of laarf-img. 

1 5= Asians considet it goc d riionners to hand [papers out either with 
the hafid or witfi b th hafvjs. h IS lonsidered bad manners to toss, 
throw, or slide f)afjers , unothf^r indtviduak 

16. T he fact V.- r cf !!dran wea' the same clothes every day is rio 
indication of wealti" Jlothing (trappings) is disvaiued. School is not 
considered a place \-'- parane ^ aery; it is place for learning. Asians aru 
accustomed to wea-^ j a sch. ]! i.i:ifomi or special scliool clothe^. 

17. Some V.er wmese students niay wear a Buddhist symboi for 
good lud? which i? s '3p»'d like a swastika. They are unaware of any other 
nieaning for the s'.hibol. 

• i \ . 



Classroom behaviof 
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School Behavior 

ulh jt^:^i.V\1 ^r>M iiiLM .ifMudo IOA,if>! 



Sf £/ den t- teach (if lutmt} sh 
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Study habits 



Simplifying instructicjn 



MfocetnlifUj on tiicir oufi. Trief^^ ,s ^Mt..r[ iomo' m -!..r,. < t--*---- 

conv niaier-inl from dictaiiofi inio tha fioieboak. Tiiey tend tc^ conv p.^^fvih^nn 
ill very ne.it noies. (For example. Chniese >:hi!dron cross oui o f]hM.iko-.Vilii 
one stfdiyfit hfie: other Asi^in cfiildren use rhe efnsef ffeiiiJeriilv j 

■! 

5. Asian students jiwavs tdke^their texthooks fiomc hocoiiSf; v\o, 
.ire dccustorned to havinc] work to do at hnnie. ^ 

6. Pencils wi!! be koni sfiarj^ened. This is a necessity in Asia because 
of the complexity of chararters in some Asian languages. 

7. Individualiied instruction takes a good bit of exf^laHimg to bnlli 
students and parents. To As^ans, individual activities are regarded as p!ay= 
There ;s ^'ttle variety m posture permitted. 

8. When the Asian child does not ^und^r^rsiafui odiar iIih t^^acfior li^s 
>-iid. do not raise Ui. voice; instead, simpiifv Hk; 'anguan^^ ^'^o not u.u p-dtm; 
Engiish^ since it firovides a f^nnr modek 

U. Be careful of usmg an mterpieter wiio ma. \ui ii )-) ripw to kn^ r.\ -j 
'Aofd. Parents mayJeei the use of a tutor is^ an niirusion on loarntfig tan.- 

10. !n ^orne Asian countries rTiuch mnr^ difiiruit rnnr.c^^\K th^^ 
content of scienaci.,and mathematics are presented dt an earlier age vts-a-vis ■ 
tliose m tlie Afnencui'i curricula. 



11. Ir^ counting on the fmgers. the Asian child coH pfu:.ent hn. tfiurnb 
first^ nevt fus forefinger, and tfien otiier fingers m order. 



12, Tfie7netnc systelm is used in most Asian countr 



les. 
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13= Ltrnitaiiohs on tiie use of Engliyh must not be equated with 
slowfiess. Chinese. Vietnamese, afid Laotian syntaix (word order) is not too 
different Jrom that of English. Japanese aod Korean syntax is very different 
Jroni Englisii, Instruction to limited English speakers should be related to the 
child s ianguago comfjetence. Bear in mind the cognitfve and linguistic 
hurdun that is hntng placed oh tfie child. 



Linguistic factors 



14. Tfie ^Kjucationai system in each culture has its own way of 
Sign. tying that qood or bod written work has been done. American teachers, 
arcuAlomed to using b check ( v/) for adequate, correct, or good \/Vork and 

? an X for f }onr nr incorrect work, should understand what these signs mean m 
Asia and iheir >nif)aci uf)on Asian students. In Laos and Thailand, a check 

. ^ ( ) IS an indicatiori of good work; no mark on the fjaper is an indication that 
the student needs to see the teacher— his work is deficient or without merit. 
In Jopafiese. Chinese, and Korean schools, good work is rewarded with a 
Cffc'e (O) and [)nd work is indicated by a check f \^ ]._ A good answer is 
miuked O cinu a very good answer marked or concentric circles. Part of 
the Amer:cani:atinn f)rocess is for teachers to exf)!ain to Asian students and 
ififiir fjarents .v\liat checks indicate. Grades and teacher responses are 
•^xtfc^melv imfiorttjni lo Asians. A miscue or misiwiderstanding in marking 
^fuld tidve moru senous coiiseciuences with Asian children than* with 



fndicming good or 
bad work 



5' A:v.: hildren are very scoTe-onented aiid conifoetitive. A score 
n* 05 is fini coMi.mored as good a:^ TOO. Ranking m a class is very imtiortant m 
As:;iFi r;nijntr(ff-.. Sturienis may no! be satisfied witfi a grade and will want lo 
KMfiv. tfie/ r^jrik dmong their [)eers. \i 
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Parent-Teacher Relationships 

1 . Asian parerits will likely want to know about their chlld^s rank in 
the c'ass. Iri many Asian countries the future is pretty well determined by how 
well the stuclent does iri schook A quiCk label or lack of understanding on the 
part of the teacher can cause great apprehension to both parents and 
children. The teacher will need to explain the American grading system. 

2 It IS important to explain the reading system to parents, as weil as 
the grading system. 

3. It takes a long time for Asian parents to express (prove) 
themselves.' It is hard for them to do. The teacher must specifically seek 
information frorm parents. Asian parents do not readily inject themselves into 
a discussion.. 

4. It is good to send a bilingual note or a note in the child's language 
home to the parent. 



Teacher-parent 
comm uni cation 



Letters to parents 
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5. It is a kindness to send a sample of an excuse note (or orher 
message to the schoQij to serve as a model. . .. 

6. Letters home should be printed very clearly. Letters should be 
wruten in simple sentences with clear vocabularv, Synonyms (hot 
lunch/cafeteriaj help. Process messages for limited English-speaking 
parents. 



Negative interrogative 
sentences 



Resource materia is 



7. Negative interrogative senfences are difficult for limited English 
speakers to process. ("Don t you want a piece cake?" "Yes. I don't like it.") 
There are lots of miscues in questions. Parenty could give an answer which 
means, ''Yes, I hear you/^ without processing information. 

To assist teachers in dealing with cross-cultural problems, three 
brief articles are included. Tactors That Produce a Good Interview" may 
assist teachers in eliciting information from Asian students. "A Social 
Humanities Framework" provides suggestions for collecting and presenting 
information about the memory culture. The third. "'Culture and the Student/^ 
gives additional information about culture and its implications in the 
educational process. 



student Assessment 



A. Ganeral Assessment Information 

1 . How oici ly the student? 

2. How long has the student been in the U.S. (or an 
Engiish-Gpaaking environment)? 

3. What language is used at honne and to what degree? 
With mother and/or father? 

4. How much English is used with peers? (Teacher 
evaluation) 

5. Do parents possess any English skills (listening, 
speaking, reading, or writing)? 

6. Has the child had any English instruction? . - 

1 . How essential is English testing for the iimiied English 
fjroficiency student? 

8. How nuich schooling has the student had? 

9. What do you consider when testing a child's English 
language proficiency? 



B, Classification of Students' English Proficiency 

When assessing students English proficiency for content area 
instruction capability, consider the following as general guidelines. 

1. The four areas of English proficiency are listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Each is a skill area that 
develops at a different rate. 

2. Classification of students to follow guidelines: 
a. Severely limited English proficiency 

—may understand very little oral English 
—little or no speaking ability 
—may possess some silent reading ability in 
English 

—writing ability extremely restricted 
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b. Limited English proficiency 

— may understand basic commcinds and "play= 
ground" English. Limiled comprehension of 
. inatr;uct/onal .conctipis ... .... 

—speaking abiliiy may be restricted to obtaining 

necessities and playground survival 
—reading at grade level unlikely 
—writing ability also limited 



Criteria for English Language Testing 

1 ; Test selection 

a. Ls the test based on a global view of language or 
on one narrovv' aspect? 

b. Does It test what is necessary to know for the 
school program (that is. vocabulan/. grammatical 
structures, reading comprehension, writing, orai 
production, or auditory discrimination)? 

c. Does it reflect the mode of the classroom (oral vs. 
written)? 

d. Is the test appropriate for many levels (beginnin^g. 
intermediate, or advanced)? 

e. Is the test appropriate for the age of the student 
(elementary, secondary, or adult)? 

f. Is the test statistrcally reliable? 
Is the test culturally biased? 

h. Is the test administered to a group or to individuals? 
2. Test administration 

a. Are the directions clea'^^ 

b. Is the test realistic in terms of time for admin- 
istration and cost? - 

c. What personnel will have to administer the test? 

d. Will the students understand the format easily? 

e. Is it easy to score and record the results? 

f. Can the results be easily interpreted and useful in 
placement, . prescription, prediction, and 
achievement? 
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Of the four skill areas of a language, listening and reading are sometimes 
considered passive or receptive skills, while speaking and writing are 
considered active or productive. In teaching and learning, listening ability 
precedes speaking, and reading precedes writing. The teacher should realize 
that second-language learning is a developmental process that can be 
facilitated by f}roper sequencing and methodology, 

ESL Methodology 

1 . \n the beginning, focus on content words, the most important being 
those related to the immediate environment including the classroom and 

schno!, ' , 

2. Say new vocabulary two or three times, then have the student repeat 
them. Use an cbject. picture, or action to establish meaning. Say the word m 
a familiar ser^tence pattern then have the student say the same sentence. 

Intonaiion (stress on syllables) BDd juncture (pauses in oral language) 
are additional aspects to consider. Consider the intonation of "You are going 
to the store?" as opposed to "You are going to the store/' Each conveys a 
different meaning. 

Similarly, with different junctures in oral speech, communication is 
chahged. i.e., "I scream" vs. "ice cream." 

3. Write the word, then say it while the student listens. Have the,student 
read the word. (This assumes the student has minimal decoding skills in 
English, i.e.T knowledge of phonemes— sounds— related to English 
graphemes^ — letters.) Write the word to provide practice for spelling or 
general reinforcement. 



4. Simplify granimaiictii structures, such^s verb teiises. The present 
tense and present continuous are usually learned befon- the past and perfect 
tenses. Similarly, auxiliary verbs and modals (shotj^il cmild. niust) ore learned 

.. later .and , can, intfirtera.v^iLh=.beginfijng..co.mmunjc^ .. 

5. Perfect pronunciation is a subordi/iaia qoa): coniprehension and 
communication are the primary goals. Thcufove, eniphasize correct 
pronunciation, but don't demand it. Age is definitely a factor to-consider in 
thiy. The older the student (puberty or later) the more difficult it will be to 
produce perfect pronunciation. 

Compound and complex sentences are difficult to understand. 
Shorten sentences to facilitate comprehension. 



7. Model sentences and words at a normal speed with normal 
..iDtpMtion. 

8. Control questions and allow for short controlled responses. The 
complexity of acceptable responses should increase with the ability of the 
student (i.e., accept 'Tes^' or ^^No" as appropriate beginning responses and 
then single word answers, then longer responses with appropriate content 
vocabularv)- 

9 . Vocabufary Study. 

B. Use visuals to explain definitions when possible/ 

b. Show similar features of already studied vocabulary, 
i.e., prefixes-suffixes. 

c. Include correct spelling as an appropriate goal. 

10. Review and reinforce previous vocabulary and lessons. Hold 
students accountable for what has been learned in English. Once learned, 
correction and evaluation of an error is appropriate. 



Specific Strategrss in Teaching 
Content Through ESL Methods 



Identify Main Concept and issential Supporting Details 

Supporting I n f o rm a 1 1 o n : 

Decide on the general and specific objectives of a lesson. Select 
information that is essentiaL write it down in a series of complete 
serltences m an outline form, relying upon charts, maps, graphs, and 
symbots to support these objactives. Identify what you want students 
to know when they ve finished. 



B. Identify Essential Vocabulii^ 

Suf)porting information: 

Determine what words (technical and content) are necessary for 
t^'kfnn .^hnut tho cnncept . (probably most of these words appear in 
the outline). Identify and pre-explain vocabulaiV related to visuals, 
fjfctures, and graphs in texts. Use words students may already know 
ro exf}la''= new content vocabulary. Select only the words that are 
esseritial; too many words may confuse and overburden the student. 

1. " Identify new coriient vocabulary. 

2. Repeat item a minimum of two times, 

3. Have student repeat item without seeing word. 

4. Repeat again from list with student repeating afterwards, 

5. Have intermediate or advanced student briefly use 
word in appropriate, relevant sentence, if possible. 



Rawrlta Main Idea with Supporting Details In Languag© 
(Grammatical and Rhetorical) Consistent with Student 
Ability 

Supporting Information: 

This can be accomplished by the following: shorten compound/ 
complex sentences/ Change verb tenses to earlier acquired ones (i.e;. 
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past perfect) may be difficult for beginning students). Using the 
progressive tense (to be + ing) or present niay be easier to 
understand. Simplify sentence patterns, minimize the use of clauses 
and rearrange word order which may be confuHing. Eliminate 
adjectives and adverbs which may only serve to intensify or describe 
taut do not greatly affect meaning. 

Plan Non-verbal Strateglas ior Understanding the Conoapt 

Supporting Information; 

Again, visuals must play an essential part in the lesson. Symbol usage 
in mathematical addition or subtraction or experiments tn science can 
serve to facilitate understanding of concept and vocabulary. 

Plan How and When to Teach Language of Concept 

Supporting Information: 

Knowing objectives of the lesson beforehand obviously facilitates 
this. Plan time before class or during the first few minutes of class for 
the introduction of the lesson to the limited English proficiency 
student. Or. periodically inform the ESL specialist about the weekly 
objectives and vocabulary essential to the content area course. Pre- 
teaching will facilitate comprehension during the classroom pre- 
sen*3tion of the lesson. 



Provide Content Area Reading Strategies 

Supporting Information: 

1. Introduce skimming techniques that familiarize the 
student with the format of the book. This includes the 
function of the Table of Contents. Index, location of 
charts, graphs, and maps. The student should also be 
directed to read the introduction, subtitles, and con- 
clusions of chapters to assist prediction and other 
reading comprehension skills. 

2. Introduce student to the SQOh method. This includes 

a. S skimming— student skims reading passage 

b. Q questioning— the studenT formulates ques- 
tions anticipating the content of the reading 

c. R reading— student reads to look for answer to 
" anticipated content 

d. R reciting— teacher asks questions of the class or 
student then the student reads the answers as 
they are located 

" e. R reviewing — students review with the teacher 
to find answers to the original questions, 
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specific Strategi&s 



Plan Evaluation of Achlevemant 

Suf)|)nrting Ififormaiion: « 

In order to evaluate the LEP student effectively, certain adjusiments in 

the fradiliofieil grading policies are reconimended. 

1 . Evalurire llmspec/f/c skill taughL 

2. Allow for nonverbal demonstration for evaluation 
purf)oseB. Don't lesi fanguage in content areas, i.e., in 
geograf)fiy or science fiave student point to the items. 
iderUify. or locate in piace of reading and writing exarns. 
In nidtli area, minimize work comf.)rehension problems 
10 teach general operational skills (fractions, decimals, 
fjerconis. addition, subtraction, multiplication, division). 

3. Utilize f)eor tutor and/or grouf.) fjrojects from time to 
time for projects which will allow aliernaiive evaluation 
procedures. 

4. Eliminate Hections of tests which may be difficult, i.e., 
essay (juestions where lack of conifjrehension of one 
word can change the entire meaning. 

5. PfOfiaro test that reflects the new vocabulary taught 
(i.e.. till m). Synthesizing or transferring concefMs to 
new Situations may be difficult. In the beginni.ig of 
evaluations, rely upon examples given during the 
iruroduction of concef)! and objectives. 

5. instead of giving traditional A-=F grades, allow for Pass- 
No Pass Oi)iion. 
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Alternatives to the Textbook for 
Limited English Speakers 



Problems with textbookB 



Discovering atwrnatives 



In an increasing nunnber of classrooms today there are many Indochinese 
students who have been in the American school system long enough to 
become somewhat proficient in oral English. Nevertheless, their ability to 
handle written material is still marginaL Ideally, multicultural schools should 
have available materials in each content area in the language of every student 
in the school. Obviously, this ideal is not achievable at this time. Even so. 
teachers should be aware of the burden placed on the limited English speaker 
in handling textbooks. Students' ability to handle the language skills of 
listening and speaking usually are greater than their ability to handle reading 
and writing. 

Though teachers depend on their textbooks and often feel 
incapable of teaching without one. it is clear that overdependence on the 
textbook (or even supplementary printed material) is an additional burden to ^ 
the limited English speaker. The teacher should realize that there are other 
teaching strategies, which include instructional materials, that can be 
employed. The teacher might ask the following questions about alternatives 
to the textbook for limited English speakers: 

1 . What alternatives to written materials could be used? Pictures? What 
type? A story or analogy? Discussion? Role play? 

2. What alternative material, if any. would you develop? Tape 
recordings? Visuals? Labels and captions to pictures? 

3. How could the details of the concept be sequenced for the most 
effective presentation to the learner outside of the text? 

4. What visuals could be extracted from the. textbook to relate and 
further develop the concept taught? 

5. What vocabulan/ can also be taught that is related, to the concept 
without the task of learnirig from a textbook? 

6. How can the language used in an explanation be simplified using new 
vocabulan/ to a minimum, limiting sentence length, ana asking the 
student check-up questions to see if he or she understands? 
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Coordination with ESL 
and Content Area Teachers 



The contejrit rarea teacher should give objeciives or anticipated 
assignments to be covered to the ESL teacher prior to the teaching of 
the lesson (a few days if possible). The essential vocabulary would be 
a part of this. 



Sharing the /esson plan 



Penodic, formal or informal comrnunication about the LEP studenj^s 
performance must occur regularly with the content area teacher and 
the ESL teacher in order to deal with the problems that may arise and 
give assistance. 

The ESL teacher yhould suggest ways to assist the LEP student in 
content classes. Among these are ways to limit language usage and 
increase the usage of visuals. Also, minimize the use of lecture and 
large group instruction with limited English proficiency students. Use ^ 
small group instruction, peer projects, and tutors more frequently to 
assist instruction and provide additional, helpful classroom' activities. 

Evaluation should not be based on language proficiency alone. 
Identifying, locating, and performing operations or expehments are 
additional ways of demonstrating comprehension of the concept. 

Evaluation should be^a joint venture. The content area and ESL 
teachers should consider themselves part of a team working toward 
the same goal— that of facilitating instruction cf [he limited English 
proficiency student and increasing comprehension and participation 
of the^LEP student. 



Assessing performance 



Using ESL methods 



Evaiuating comprehension 



Joint evatuation 



Having an ESL specialist on the staff may be the ideal situation. If this 
IS not possible, a teacher with some training in linguistics, 
anthropology, language^ development, second language method- 
ology, or language testing can help to better serve the LEP students. 
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RBducing cultural 
interfBrence 



Gathering information 
about the culture 



Working with a 
resource perspn 



Planning Content Area Lessons 

Culture plays an important part in instruction. The earlier section described 
categories of cultural features and specific traits that should be understood by 
teachers. The present section deals with aspects of content area lessons in 
which sound cultural information is a l?ey to successful teaching of the lesson. 

Preparing a lesson that has a minimum of cultural interference 
requires understanding, perception/and flexibility. Students respond to any 
lesson on the basis of past learning or past experiences; they have no 
alternative to using what they know as a basis for what they are to leant. Since 
in a multicultural classroom, a number of backgrounds must be considered, 
teachers must have a way of predicting what cultural variable must be 
considered. 

There are three ways a teacher can plan for reducing cultural 
interference in planning lessons. 

1 . The teacher should get as much information as pdssible , ' 
about the culture of each student in the class. When the 

^ first Vietnamese child joins the class, the teacher should 
begin gathering information about Vietnamese culture. 
The National Indochinese Clearinghouse has published 
excellent materials about each of the Indochinese 
groups, 

2. The teacher can work with an Indochinese resource 
person (teacher, teacher aide, parent.^ community 
member, etc.), asking how specific academic content 
can^best be presented to the Indochinese student. At 
first, this process appears to take an inordinate amount 
of time. As the teacher learns more about each culture, 
however, the process goes faster and visits with the 
cultural resource person need to take place less / 
frequently. This process of testing lesson plans again = ^ 
cultural information needs to take place until the 
teacher gets a good feel for the culture. Conferences 
with cultural resource persons should take place before 
the lesson is taught, When a lesson fails and cultural 
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Pfenning Content Area Lsssons 
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interferffice apponrs to be the rmmn, con\ac\ tho 
resource person to discover the conflict, Then re- 
organize the lesson ciccording to the suggestioris Uom 
the resource person. 
.3. The teacher should nrimfnlly yvatcti Student reaction 
during the lesson for possible signs of m!sunder= 
standing, frustration, or lack of communication, A good 
lesson will be open-ended enough that adjust-ments 
can be made before an Indochinese student withdsaws 
frorTi the learning act or falls. The more the student Is 
encouraged to participate In the lesson; the more the 
teacher can evaluate reactions. The wise teacher will 
make a firactlce of recording In some fashion cultural 
information .which can be referred to later. Such 
information can be recorded in a special log of quitural 
i reformat I on. 



Watching for signs of 
not understanding 



Process for using Asian resource persons in 
preparing lessons 

1 . Teacher selects lesson, to be taught. 

2. Teacher identifies, from his or her existing information, 
problems (language, culture, learning) student may 
have. 

3. Teacher identifies teaching strategy most likely to 
produce a good lesson. 

4. Asian resource person identifies words/concepts that 
might p^pse a problem for the Asian student. 

5. The teacher and the resource person together discuss 
how the problem can be resolved. Lesson is adapted 
for learning needs of Asian students. Adaptation should 
also include the best explanation for why the concept 
should be learned. 

6. In presenting the lesson, the teacher should watch the 
Asian stuident to see if an appropriate adaptation was 
made. Signs of frustration and puzzled looks are signals 

. ' the lesson has not been effective, 

7. if the 'first cross-cultural approach doesn't work, 
' - another adaptation should be tried. 

It should be understood that the most caring and best informed 

teacher will make mistakes that relate to cultural variables There is no wav a ■ 

't^' ' . ' ' ~ 
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toactiur cafi learn enougli dbuui Ihfee or four different cultures to fjrevent all 
niistakes. * 

The teacher who approaches tha Asian student with an open 
mind, seeking information that leads to good decisions, a desire to adapt 
instructions to meet the needs of the student, and a willingness to admit a 
"' ™^ - ==- 7 ^ mistake and do better next time is a teacher who will be forgiven and helped. 

This teacherls visually incapable of making the dayastating kinds of mistakes 
made by less flexible teachers. 

The philosophy of this entire publication is thai it is better to make 
lessons fit for students than to make the student fit for the lessons. 
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APPENDIX 



Definition and Description of English Proficiency Levels 



Dofinmon of Cilegont^s A, B1. arid B2 Sluiiefits 



CATtGORV A 



--^ ^ I-- ^tnniKi- oni-f ihjn L^Kj!I^;^l ex; ':.Si.Hlv ^incl iius lililu Or no Eriyiiriii^pfofiCionoy. 
feqijires tniensive iiciinirig m Engiish afui ifilensivo support m regukir CLirnculunr 



CATEGORY 



:?peaM niostiy the native Idfiguage and has hniited proficiency in English: requires intensive 
\ua,:,-u.a h; Efiylisli; ,s able ro fjarticipate successfiiily within the regular curriculurn only in 
those courses having mininial verbaiization and little or no reading or writing. 



CATEGORY B2 
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Speaks mostly the language other than English and has a fairly good level of English 
proficiency; requires less intensive training in English; is able to participate successfully 
within The regular curricuium when provided support in the content areas requiring reading 

and writing. 

Description of Categorv A Students 



Liitening Comprehension 



Usually requires repetition using simple, 
familiar utterances. 



short. 



Speaking 

Grammar and Word Order 



Vocabulary 
Pronunciation 



Fluency 



Are limited to patterned expressions with almost no 
productive control of syntax; often convey incorrect 
information; may show experimentation with basic 
patterns and certain generalizations. 
Is adequate only for survivaL basic courtesy needs, 
simple conversation, and classroom routines. 
May exhibit a noticeable accent (vowels, consonants, 
stress and intonation) and words or sentences must 
often be repeated; must be further developed for non- 
transferable sounds. Pronunciation should not be a 
factor in determining English proficiency levels 
keeping in mind that pronunciation often depends 
upon the age the English language training begins. 
Show unevenness of delivery and inappropriateness 
in length of utterance (except for memorized ex= 
pressions). % 
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Reading RMOii-'^s .isMsUi/icu oii ,i nne-ioofio hjsis: 

. ;t:firp linni M.ih^L* idiKiu.igf is sonuMinios 

suHidiif ti ijUKltKl composfiion v\ yuf)f)(ied 
nufuMudtiOf i; wiW show iiitle exfierinit^fiic-jlK^fi at liTts 
II mo; f njy ifnf)fcno to the potru dI iiHnnfjilifiq 



Description of Category B1 Students 



Listening Comprehension 



'uiiive Encjlisii sptvikers. loqijires ndjiislnienl \n rnte 
^jnti vQcabui.jfv; iri genemL illuslraies ari urider- 
s?^ ihdifiu ui non-u;chnical speech but sornetifiies 
^ ^i\is^':-> fnihifUurpfuuiLfOris or a need lOr rti^A'OrdifUj of 
Liiiornrica. 



Speaking 

Grammar and Word Order 



Vocabulary 



Pronunciation 
Fluency 



Shnu^ I) fc]!r canirol of basic paitenia. Bfiows 
dvoidarice of ronHtrucfions winch require more 
iiifiyungt^ control: begiris overgenerciiizcitiofi procebs. 
is jdB(iUi].ti? for social cnriyersations bul requires 
dtA^Hopinoui of conieiil area vocabulary for 
^urms^Uil fiarticipatiou ;n the foyuiar scfiool 
f)roqrafih 

Is Lifiderstandable. hut may have noticucible accent. 
SI lows tivtMiness and length slightiv linn ted by 
languagn difficulties, is hindered by restatenient. 
refiGtition and tiesiiation which fnay detract from 

messages. 



Reading 



Improves •\) comfKehension. allowing for some 
independence m (3reparation of dassrooin assign- 
ments m English; f)erformance is inadequate, in most 
cases, if"i contefit area. 



Writing 



Requires more complex sentence structures: is 
burdened by introduction of many irregular word 
forms. 



EKLC 



Ei)ylish PmtiCi&nCy Lrlvtfis 
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Description of Category B2 Students 



Listening Comprehension 



Speaking 

Grammar and Word Order 



Vocabulary 

Pronunciation 
Fluency 

Reading 

Writing 



\isionN. jfid rno^r cni a ei ^ jUof is [ii.'r v\ etifi naiKi} 
i.r inli/^f 1 sf )f *t ' 'f S: 



C?i!0'A:> ii ^.U)chJ I. ()fUini Ot Minsl l)jSiC Syf lint"! iC. 

f )ti[!t:^rfis. usujlly LOrnevH fiiUtir nfli] dccur<.ilulv w) 
fOdSOfUibly conipiex siMiI?MiCes; ificiucles 9iiois wind) 
cin hOI ifiiuMi-fc uilii L.ufnfiiuf ifCdliun or diifiuy 
tistefHMs: fiuiy ifickicio sMine icltufiuitic cof)d[ruciiofis. 
Is dtluquciit^ Uif ptirticif )dnof 1 ifi cjynerai conversatiofis 
ancj ciassroDfii ciiscussions: rudy stiil raciLJire lurtlior 
developmerM iil cnfTlefK ared. 

May be fiiore undersiaficldble. but niay have 
n Q 1 1 c e d b I e a cc e n l 

Shows delivery and seritence length more native like: 
niay b^.^ hifidered by false f^atierfis appearing during 
times of stress or difficuity. 

Is not necessaniy dofie at grade level: improve- 
ment may not ap[)ear significant due to complexity of 
content area matenaL 

Requireis complex sefitence patterns: sfiows no 
avoidance of difficult grammatical structures: shows 
experimentation with idioms and other pecuiianties of 
thfi EngNsh language. 
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FACTORS WHICH PRODUCE A GOOD INTERVIEW 



^ 'MP !o tK?gin :i new ofit^. 



i^H- ,n^irni.K,nn ^ cio()endmu on ti>.. to hu fnnde of mfarnuifinfi 

^t^iCfun ni.K ■ ikv noios to .idd [n student folders. 
^ iUMOc..- ;s ^^ -Mid onl vdMi sUiderit is ifUeresiod .1 or whm ho would Uku lu cli 
'^I'lv niukn fiotes dufifH] r(Vifefencu, 



10, u^diclier 



oui ^^liuu^; s huckyfound .e d ^Irenqlhs. no rtHuiid 
>MouiO ne nijd- ui i!u^ hftn^. hut full and ucouratt 
nurn.v.,> m n.-i:on\ .i sufm-ft; of siutlent's \< 

01 ron)n.Menc^.u/.nfievu[.UMPc:ord(tape record)^ nr video tape) should he made w-tlui 
hnt = ? .\r ner: ;.H:ord ?of fiin ^fuiit^rifs files. 



te notes made laiet. 

iiga, ihinkinc] strategies, ififormuiion. 



^'^ t|i.)od 'fuonnution: 



rO : 5' I ;( 

ut)ou' M 



Uf.) uu;.l ua.iy ]fom i-^ffin 

■ VVIhrh porforniers' VVIiy 
' -s:hiiith-.. do \m:iu 

' CoMifS.' 



yOu .\unleu. /Jiut .ViuiiU ii i>t.'.^ 



^-^1 ooi most cofnforful-jio ifi? Most uficomfortahle? 
- ,ou .irr^ hrifui f?iosolie!nful to tliose around yoLJ? 

-M)h][)ie 10 peopk^ uniund ynu/^ Wfiai things are fnost 

• ■ ■ ^ Mjujr' Wiiut thifir)s do you do together? 
fA.' ut your liouse Probe for res[)Ofisihilities of each and 



Uu^-.|:Mr-, nf),),- ■.iMd(>Mr-, huckgroufid 
* VVo.n k fM-j n- 



VV' e 



i^uMi; vVfiat k:fids of thifigs did you do m each plnce;^ 
/our 'afnily do? 
^^^-^^^ f'n^day,^ VVhot do you do on [fiat day? 

■ - y-: v^u nuiU' Make you fiafjpyr^ Make you feel secure? 

' ' /=ui uft/ oiit f s(dion!P VVfial kind of imimmUnm will this 

■'■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■: , "-.fT had:' VVhai niafle [iim/fier so Sfjec^al:' 



F.icrufs Which Product} a Goad //7ferv/frHv 



VVhjt k nd villus vOii Ui- fnusi iriniiilu' 

WhjL JO \Oii Oiink about tri^^^ :.chot-^l.' VVIiul uo yoLi n .pposi/ iliu hcluKv ;:iifik^ jboul 
vou" 

Do .ou !h:C'k fkiis schO'M is fnt^^lific] \oui [i^M/iis' VVhui cou\d a do lo fuoe! yoiir iumhIn 
botU'f ? 

o. P-Mlorfnunce o^ sofnt^ Hducai!onu! uciiu- enient. 

The nuft'Ohu o\ \s\o fiuke a record of ucfnoxefneni rudior ihuo exfjoso icinorancc: 
jou ■fViUt:;qu.r..v, Tilt' oof t oi f i 5c i f icu , v\hiOii [Mouuuiv sf^ouio t)o focnruea. can be fnudo to 
Uio teuchcr aiofie. a ^n^uN group of peers, or iht^ u ho\v cluss denoruiinq ofi Uie nature of 
U10 pefiorfnunce. ihe SeiNcooscioiiSfiess of ilie Hliitlent an6 lho in-if)orlance of the 
acfiievefiieni. 

Sfiow some tangtble object afici tell how it wa^ fiinde. 

* Read this part or this whole cornpositiofi to the cUiss. 

Coruirice the group tfiut sohietOing should be ciooe. [jdriicuiarly that this afviplover 
should hire your or profriote you. 

Explaio the tecfinology of a given vocaLiofKil skill or f^iece of equipment eniphasizmg 
understanding cf the f)rocess and required vocabulary. 

Expiam how you can use soriie inforrTiation from one of the academic subjects in 
vocational training. 

Explain or demonstrate some bit (story, craft, took song, etcO and its importance to 
the group which produced it. 

* Demonstration of any individual or group project or p'^oblenvsolving event. 

Notes for the interviewer: 

a. Be as supportive as you can to the student being inters/iewed. Give positive, interested 
reactions (vocaL sub-vocal, kinesicj as often as possible. 

b. Concentrate on getting the student to talk be eliciting inforrriation he probably has. 
Initially untrained interviewers want to talk too much; practice and listen critically to 
recorded interviews to change that. 

c. Never correct or ridicule the student during an interwiew. Save that for later. Live in the 
student's world during the interview tr-ying to share his ©xpenences rather than judge 
them. Play his role if you can. Though interviews may provide the basts for good 
counseling, it is not the time to counsei. 

d. Set an atmosphere of being genuinely interested m what the student can tell you bolfi 
during the interview and m class all year long. Promote the idea that good teachers want 
to know what is important to their students and will provide time to hear each student 
out. 

e. Prevent outside interruptions from disturbing the interview. This should be the time the 
student is assured of the teachersi undivided attention. 
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I ^ 

I' ri,a siuu.^ni h,| nervou^. lal i^„n tidyet b,i. If he loo nervous to be produnnv.^ 
tefniii.du-' inteiAiL-A rintl irv .lo.nn ijter. 
' Lot h,n, ,M,„eve, sunuard or vur.my of lnnciu:ige f.e feels oppropnm. for Ihn 
jH..,..or. ^^,;(ulul rnnecuon. You con ledCti h,ni alter, u,i,ve forms at a laiPr tinie 
■•■ """'^ ^''''^^'"''^ ^""^H-e ,h.tn,:cal patterns (uay of put- , lanquaqe and 

aieas togetlu.). If metonc ,s d,ife,ont „on, anytf.nq you fiave heard ni,ke a 
" «'^'^^V. E.pens in rf.etonc, particularly rheioru of mmonty qmup 

fi Ask questions ulncli fHoduce nioro ilian one^wor.l answers, liou.? Wtiy? and Whm' 
nuest.M's ,-,f) e!i usuailv fnoJue,, loiiyer an„,\ers mat Who' Hou ManyJ Wlipn? Wherp? 
I. Usually an lUe strat..q,es of uond intcqjersnnai reiationsfiips at you, disposal If you need 

.ume n,o,.x seek tfie,n out. There nn<st be the prohab,l,tv of qood two=.v.,y 

i;orninunica!io,i binvxeen teachers and stude,its. 

ilea eai! tnter\ieu results be used? 

To osrablish ,iiu(:fi-,teede(i rapport wnh siuderits. 

^" '"'^ti.utional stmtegies a-e r.mst useful wiifr a particular student 

■ To nuin mtomuition about abilities and „Murus,s or. vyfrich to base future ,nstrurt,onaf 

■i To Ik. abN.^ :o dtanoMM,aio to !t,y siudunt you, pnde „i In. acliievenienis 
■■ ; • • ■••"or., aanrnai^w. sirateuH'S a,iu deM('Ps lo be UMud in class. 

■ ■ • '>iinun u,,cUvi inte,esie(i in •.vhat siudenis knou . feel, and 

^ ^ \ ■; ouM-v,.. v., .n....y,o.Airu.i stuc|,;,,,b, is to knou them v.vH H,iouqli to inako 

•■- 'ur d Oi.Ui. '.iSof ■ |: -.„ - ., asusil ;hii;n. 
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SOCIAL HUMANITIES FRAMEWORK 



L^u^^'U't^=^ or the I'Mu^nsfO!: cnifure Jr^^■ n-- *ol^^),\-na; 

# .^rl 

9 Dance 

# Drama 

# Fmhi, nictorai rt?cofd^, auv t^riiSif ;y 
ft Language 

# Memory culture—artifacis 

# Architecture 

# Technology 

# Games 

# Socfal instiiuiions and regulations 
All of the above are interdisciplinary by nature. 

Considering the fact that most humans are more iniereated m learning about themselves than 
most things in life, the suggestion here is that students can learn a lot of science, mathematics, 
social studies, English, and acquire information about vocations by examing aspects of their own 
culture, the culture of their neighborhood or community, the culture of their generation. From this 
base, students can reach out toward an understanding of the cultures of other groups and other 
ages. The first pnncipie of becoming muithcullura! in attitude is to acquire an awareness thai 
every individual shares cultural patterns with other individuals. The best way to understand an 
individual from another culture is to understand those paitems of behavior which make him 
function as he does. 

The process involved in the Social Humanities framework is; 

• Determine what is to be collected, what folklore is to be studied, 

• Decide on a means of recording the data: interview, photography, audio-tapes. Qtc. The 
method of collection should provide an accurate record jf the folklore. 

• Having gathered data, classify it by patterns. Decide what the patterns mean, the patterns 
being more important than the components. 

• Compare the patterns from one cultural group with tfiose gathered from another group. 
Or compare two expressive dimensions from the same cultural group to establish 
significant relationships. 

• in group discussion or individual study, determine what the patterns mean in terms of 
culture. 

• Find a way of preserving a record of the data, a way of sharing findings with other people. 
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BiC-MtofiMui! A^^r.^t, A .]f(Min ot le^^rf-efs tfiMii ihp CouiiCtf of TedChors of Zi\ql:X\ jr^ 

jfiMOUN fu [Hih!isfK conriirrenilv ^Aiil! Ua' I 97(5 BicefilerifiinL ,i \vco\d of T-%.is foikloru 

nubiicjiiOhs, auinijnc prusHnidtions. pic^gfdnis of nil snrt:i, t1is:f)lavs. inc. m n nijiiihef of 

Si'htioU Ahl dt^.i! Ailli tfit? Bocidi HufiUlflilieH COfiCPpI = 

□ ■feciors iv the 0f0h-'';t inuie CVAE uCdciefiiK; turicfiord around the ^ui*^ !o pdriiCipate in tins 
projec t. [ Of .uidii'onjil tniorfivition. an address \o suhfiiii a ^iroposal to. o' a soLjrce of heip. 
Afitt' to; 

Mrs. Mars' Galvan 

U,:\>A\{\r\v-n of bOLontlary dnu hiiglier LducaiiOfi 
East To\as Slate U\w\^'\my^ 
ConifntMCo, Toxas /6428 

bonk' artfa^ nt in-.e:>liuancin CVAE aracieniic leacher^ may wont to invosiigaie vVitii \hm sfudofits 
are: 

• MediCifui cures, aititades aiioul what f^roduceis yood healiii 
m Stones, pariicularly from older riiembers of tfie cornfiiunity 

• Sancjs 

• Rectpes 

• Sewinp, enibroidury. quilnng 

• Crafts 

• MecfuifiiCs and incfinnlouy; rrapfiifiq. meat cunnp. fiorse shoeifig, leatfier. lumber, dairy, 
etc. 

% Rnc:ofo ^ tirui biioiiiu^h accoufUs 
% Dutfins dfuj scraphooks 
m jnk-.^ 

• \ iisfOf =Cti' o.x:cnnils 

■ # • af'i '-, a^ (J ooninuifMy lor u 

• LurHUia'U--- !ntt*r*'stioa Afiros nr e^f)fessions 

• M.L:aor\- o* fi.iitH's; f)^^Msnfial. pel names, streets, towns, etc. 

A boriu;- Uif tfie f)fOf|ram lies lo ifie fact thai CVAE teaciiers who are committed to leammci as 
Miucfi as riObSib^u aiioiit tiie students tfiey teacli ^vill have a soundest means possible for doifig so. 
A?, htiidenis teii tearf-iors about tn.^r culture, teacfiers gam the information necessary for. 
iifKU^^rstanding Abut befiavinrs. attitudes, skills, and beliefs can be built upon for educational 

success. 
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CULTURAL TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 



1 . if^fuuiuciions jnd kleritflicatiOfi 

:\) Grueiings. icaseMtikingh, ifiirc^dLJctions 

b) IdefitifiCdtion of self jnd ofiuns 

c) Md\t*ss and age 

2. The ifiifneclioie ciabsfoofii 

a) Names and locniion of \)<]ns of Uii^ rnoin 

b) Names of ifistructinnal rnalenals 

c) kiof iiMiCciiiufi ()i dciiviiK^s UUtidinq, v^ntini]. t'U^) 

d) Tlie proyrafTi (hnufs fnr xarious subject areas, activines in and f3ul of claHs) 
^a Lonifnon classroom expressions 

3. T[ie scfiooi 

a) Location of rooms and Sfjecial f:ilaces m the buiidinp 

b) People in tfie building (ndmes. functions, sfoecial services) 

c) Rules and regulations (fire drills, time of arrivaL use of stairs) 

d) School activities such as club programs, general organisation, assembly programs 
newspapers, magazine 

The family 

a) Members 

b) Relationships and ages 

c) The home .. 

1) Rooms and their uses 

2) Furnishings 

3) Cleanliness (how, who) 

4) Safety 

d) Occupations of vanous members 

e) Meals (table setting, formulas) 

f) Daily health routines 

g) Clothing (including seasonal changes necessary) 

h) Recreational activities 

The immediate community of the school and home 

a) Homes 

b) Non-residential buildings (offices, movies, library, etc.) 

c) Transportation facilities (directions, tickets) 

dj Communication facilities (telephone, mail, newspaper, firehouse) movies, theaters, 
outdoor cafes) • 

h) Educational opportunities (for parents as well) 

i) Places of worship 
j) Formulas used in telephoning 
k) Current events 



( U f ir 'f O? , r ^ j ! i.r-i; w \ 

ci. P^v<r!\]j\ ijuif.i iMi r (fhis lopii^ ironit?(,i in yfejlpf fif'inii boonusr' of its ifnitnrljficp lo 
stM" oris i. in, Si hi^iM -^lucitMitN.) 

1 ) Rocroji^nf u\\ f.iciiiiios indiir-sso^^. Sf)oci.il te.:ilufes, lees or ciLinliftc^ilinfi^ lor nclintssion) 
21 bocuii rC'^uon:} - kinq iocitM^ief . wnrkinri InqeOier. dfid plavifU] logeliier w itfi (itfiors in 

ii Ii^'^vM^^mJs .if^'i :-,K-=: ■ :f ]s [\\Mh [jU^MS. r^jjr^rs^ riMMfHfi] 

^ - if-t[ nu^-i!s. iynes (il fusUiufnnts. specui! fvi^es 

M; i.jnuMpiiri = 'f^!*'}r , telt 'Uftii i IS, Iplpfilinnps 

i) 0| }f )nrtunitins hindv (collecje eind ufiiversily anentiliOfi) 



li) R-'i lu.f^^niPfiis tor cinfrnssion in ir^slitiilioos of ^^Jig^ior ienrfiing (physical. eciLiCdtionaL 

oihef) 
3). ScfiOldryhips 

5) Adull efiuccition 

6) Librnry^ fiiusnuni. nnd nfhor facilities 
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1) Cjiiir^^, 

2) M0bh:r' 

3) Art:., cr 

5) Popuijr rif)o/fs If; the coinniufntv or ciiv fr)jr|H;:pdf'! .jf 



liar 



e) Moral and spiritual values: 

1) Principles of human dignity 

2) Individual rights and resfjonsibilnies 

3) Places of worship - addresses, denominations, 
exist) 



^\)i^CAn\ language servicos&(if tliosi^ 



Mfscellaneous 

a) Expressions of time 

b) Days of rho woek 

c) Months of the year 

d) Weather and safety 

e) Seasons 

f) Weights, sizes, measurements, money 

g) Fom-Hilas of courtesy, agreement, disagreement, regret, suri )nse/uxn!terneni pina 
etc. . ' 



tujrn 



:f=for^^rr^.: ThB Foreign Language Learner. Uu, ■ i.o'.rh-.iJn uiui M;cf-!-: BuiiMfn, 
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CULTURE AND THE STUDENT 



Recently ihe authur ot this essay v\us waikifig throtiyh a Icirge. nietropdhtori airport to ciMch nn 
jirninne At mme d^sunco saw a vvofiidn some 40 to 45 years oid. about 5^3^' tall, weiyhinq 
jho j! 1 1 5 poufidH. v\ ^ciiWK] J black dress winch was siiiifily cut and corning just below the knees. 
Tfie prity tnni on the dress was a sirnpie vvhite collar. Aroiind the woniarVs neck w^as a lonq gold 
chaifi holding a noid cross wdnch w^as about 3" long. The color of the wpiiian s hair the ciuthor 
could fioi deterniif^e because a v\as hidden by a black veit lieid in place by a strip of starched white 
hnen. 

Tliough the authof is a ^e^asoned traveler and know^s tiie danger of sneaking to strangers m 
airports, she nodded as the black-clad woman cnnie nearei^ and said. "Good evening. Sister. ^" 

If you ha\e had comparable expenefices to those of the author, you know who she thought she 
saw Who was 't ^ What ewdence do you have which v. :!! confirm your answer:^ Very likely most of 
you agreed with the author's assumption that the black dress and veil was the habit of a nun. We 
can possibly agree on some other matters relative to the situation, such as the author calling her 
by the name 'Sister'^ and the author speaking to this absolute stranger in the first f)lace. 

Though the afjf)roaching woman ivas not a siblifig of the author the term "Sister" was used, 
refiecting the assumptiori that she was indeed a member of a religious order and was -ntitled to 
the term of respect and identity even from a stranger. Though unaccustomed to Sfjeaking to 
strangers m a lar^ge city, itio author felt both safe speaking to this one and even rather obligated to 
do SO, again out of respect. Such a salutation was not a social requiremf^nt. it seemed to the 
author to be an atifiropriate ar^d even friendly thing to do. 

Let's analyze for a bit the imf)lications of the incident. In recent years the wearing of a nun's habit 
nas neen tfie upiion of the nun. Many members of sucii rehgious^orders perform some or all of 
tfieir firofessfona! functions m the clothing of non-clencal personneL We can assume, then, that 
tfiis particular woman was wiH to be recognized as a nun. Her nod and smile with which she 
ackr:oa!edgea the autfior's greeting confirmed to some degree the appropriatene.ss of tfie 
greet'iig. The lady was performing her role in the world and tfie author responded to that role. The 
hr^e^ encounter was successfLil interpersonal commur iicatiOfT because both parties knew what to 
do. The dress of the lady Aas sufficient for the author to recognize the role being played and also 
!<) conaitiori [ler owfi befuivior to make appropriate response. 

As trie author walked ori toward her plane, a tfiought occurred to her. "What if I had read in this 
niorriing s newspaper that a dangerous criminal was loose m the city and citizens should be on 
tlieir guard. What if the newspaper account had said that the criminal w^as a woman between 40 
and 45 years old. 5^3'^ tali, weighing 1 1 5 pounds and headed for the airport w^eartng the diguise 
of a nun." Would the author have made the same quick assumption about the identity of the 
woman? Would she have been so quic^ and fnendly in her salutation? It is doubtful. 
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Culture anti the Student 



Vor,- hkeiv J'v, Aointin anav/uiifiLi ti.i ihnt descnpiiod -Aiuiid [i.i^e hfifn .i lujn. bu! such a 
('e-ASjuper .iccount woiM h.ive raist-d t5iiouyti question;-, jlust ill-:' .luthor would have exetci^;ed 
tier !)reroy>u.vo m electing nof to snwik. She aLso nught tw. o Ht^eedrtd up her st^p to take her os fur 
from the v\onian as possible. Aiium. ttie author's bphav.oi would liuve been conditioned— this 
time by additional information, -.\hicfi vvould have disru|)ted her first inclin,iiinn to speak 
()lec!santlv and senr her into a kmd of nervous fhciht from injlential danger, 

A principle goal of this in-service program is ro assisi tedchers in nmking M_u:unjie /udgmenis 
about students and responding to these ludgments in the most humane and productive manner _ 
In oruwr to uo this, teachers, must know a great aeal about ihernselves as members of a specific 
iuiiturai group and much about stiidents, some being members of the sjiiim qrnui) and otfiers 
'.\!iO are f":ot 

Culture has been defined as all those ways a given group of peof)le have found to manage their 
environnieni, A child growing uo in a given group learns the way? of that group by trying out 
certain betiaviors and adjusting them so that they get right responses from other members of the 
group. The child watches the behavior of others and patterns his own aflei .-.hat he sees. Culture 
IS composed of all those little things people do every day. and are taken for granted by members 
of the group, which make contacts with others meaningful, smooth, and successful, Wfien an 
individual behaves in a way not understood by other members of the group, an interruption is 
created and both the individual and the group may be at a disadvantage until the interruption is 
over. Let's look at an example of such an interruption. The author grew up in a community and 
family where considerable importance was placed on friendly greetings, particularly a good, firm 
handshake. When one extended the fiand of friendship to someone, it was meant to be taken 
quite seriously, Dunng a two-year stay in Germany, the author was astounded to discover that the 
German handshake was so vigorous, it resulted in a real concern for the hand and arm being shake 
German handshake was so vigorous, it resulted in a real concern for the hand and arm being 
shaken. If she were to be a part of the group m Germany, the author would have to modify her own 
handshake to conform to the new rules. Later, during another tour of duty in South America, she 
discovered that the handshake among even casual acquaintances was supposed to be a rather 
limp touching of hands which was followed by an abrazo, the hugging of the other person 
accompanisd by much patting of backs. The author was "accustorned to hugging as a show of 
considerable affection within the family circle, but had never extended such behavior outside the 
very close group. It took ,some adjustment both physically and psychologically to be able to 
respond to the new type of greeting. 

As schools have become more multi-cultural in the last few years of urbanization, teachers are 
observing students working out new forms of behavior to demonstrate their oneness with the 
group, fvlore Anglo students are adopting \Y\s abrazo. the embrace, which they have observed 
their Chicano peers practice. It is not unusual to see on teiwision and other mass media men 
hugging each other in congratulation or greeting, a behavior ,/ hich would have been unthinkable 
for men a few years ago. 
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^ !' i ' ■ >^ ■ ■ ^ ^' .1 J- ■ lU )l Jf ) ^^Xfpf icis U.) 1 M' ' V' i S{ n -.Jr. , 

=\ ' ' N^l .1 ■ iif 't - S 'i^M -in,,, ;m ) ! Mli.jf J' ip-. ^ i jf M^ ■ 
'■ - U ' , ;n ' • " ; t ^ ^' ! i( r.\ n f ]■ 'I ' !h 5; i!p 1! " - . 

' ■ ^ ' ■ .. i M I f !f.. / 'nif/sfN \ \ u )--,i'\'y If i ][]'-!, ih n ! if ) I rif-.i' 
■•' fHMijhiidf:-. nfni ! tH.i'.iH- U. Anyliiifiq t ilff< 'i ' 'i ;i iS .Mf^MU.' 

uHv ^ri Ifif ( Of jf n. rfio ilin>.[ c 'Umnt ic^/ilrM,: t^'?^]rher is 

;; .VI ii (i^'l ;] pf u )f nisf )f nl [)nst. Mom hknly, \\u' sfudenl 
ri c.|t)r5ti ciIty(Mr\ (H ^■c:()C}f)eriit'^"". At \VC)rHt. tfin lUucifjfil 
ufili-snci.iL Uficijiitif^Mi. fion-vefbaL or Inckifig in fDropnr 
u ity t)t}ntjvt(j[ iir =.[unvs- ^ luiH aver tecirfiad^-- he hns In bii 
wofkocj for hifi] hi h\s luiwly nnci fieiqhiinrliooci n(i 
sfcictory f.-Nf )kin/ilir)n for n roquiinl \0 chnnqo fiis bnhnv^nr 
indmsUind. hi? bnqin^i tf) doui)! hiy own wnrlli. 
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Culture and tlw Studunt 



Thore ,s no doubt that public scliools art? in the business of iriiifimg sludents in the kinds nf skills 
and behaviors and attitudes wh :;h will help them later on to participate fully in society. To lack the 
Skills of.such participation is to be alienated from the group, The f:oinl is that training students to 
(icifarm the behaviors of another group or social class requires on the part of the teacher qreat 
understanding of the concept of culture, the nature of the behavioi to be learned. It also reqLires 
iHirnane, kind, and sound explanations to tlie student of wliy such a change is necessary. Such 
v^^mmom should head off the student's assumption that something is fundamentally wrong 
uitl: him and focus attention on something new to be learned because there is some good reason 
lo know it. 

Students and teachers alike would do well to keep four things in mind when students are adding 
new behaviors and attitudes to those already loarned, First, when an individual has learned all 
inose behaviors which make up his culture, he has learned those things which are proved 
successful in his own group. However different the students behavior may be from the teachers. It 
dqef function for the student. Second, once a behavior has been well learned (or iriterrnalized), it is 
in the system for good. The teacher need not hope to eradicate aspects of culture. The best he can 
liope for IS to add new forms of behavior which are more appropriate to new situations the student 
IS facrng. Third, new behavior is difficult to learn. It must be built on to whatever is now practiced 
■ iind must be repeated over and over in appropriate contexts until it is part of the leartner. Just telli ' 
and must be repeated over and over in appropriate contexts until it is part of tlie learner. Just 
telling a student to do something different, even telling him repeatedly, will not accomplish the 
task, FounH. the good, sound reason for mastehng a new behavior must be very clear to the 
student. Humans resist strongly leaming something for which they see no reason. 

At this point, we might reflect on why the Coordinat_ed Vocational Academic Education program 
has to this point been so successful all over Texas, The program is designed to teach students a 
vocational skill, something they can use to support themselves and get out of life what they want 
When academic subjects such as English, mathematics, science, and social studies are geared to 
support vocational training, which is already of prime importance to the student, then all of 
education becomes important. This means that teachiirs need to make every possible effort to 
make every lesson, every request to the student to learn or modify his behavior, as meaningful as 
possible. • . , 

■Anthropologists, psychologists, and others who study human behavior as a profession tell us that 
all humans, if they-have survived more than six years of living, have developed a culture or more 
correctly, have leamed the patterns of behavior by which they can manage their environmunt. The 
organisnn which cannot manage its environment simply cannot live. What this means is that the 
teacher can count on every student at the secondary level having a culture. 

Every student has, then, the cultural equipment to live in his own group. More important he has 
the ability to learn a culture which means that he can learn additional behaviors and attitudes 
which can serve him well. Let's get down to specifics. Every secondary student a teacher is likely 
to encounter, unless he is significantly lacking in physical, psychological, or emotional structure 
has developed all the following: . 



A systeni of cofTiinufiic.ilinii, LHigiinge. In Texns tfie Itiiiyudcju nuiy be Eiiqlish, sonie vnrieiy 
or dicilect of Engiish, 'Sfuifiisfi. soma vnnety or dinloct of Spuiiish, French, Gerninn. 
Czechorilovakiafi. Cliiiuirtu, Ambic, or any oWm □( tho dozom of languciges Sfjoken by Texas 
Citizens, Tin? student kiuiwi; how to hear £jnd speak the language of the group he grew up in. 
Tlhj iiuMidfi aiyjnibiii seeiMs to lidve a biological [proclivity for rn-ft^tering the oral code of llie 
Icinguaye nf f grpi if ) botore he is five years old. He may or \mv nc - be able to read and write 
If i his native language, depending on whether he was taught these skills. He may talk a great 
deal or very liiiie, but he dews have a language system with which to communicate with 
others- spocik/ng tho sanje language. If he is old enougfi to be m secondary scfiool tfie 
teacher can couni on ifie fact that the student will not be successful in learning the language 
of the classroom (standtird English in most cases) inerely by sjttirig in the classroom iind 
listefiing to others speak. Past the age of six, fiumans need special instruction in learning a 
second lafiguage. ' " 

A system of autlioniy and resf;oct. Children learn very early who is to be recognized as being in 
control and fiow others in the group follow arui show^ respect to this authority. Lines of 
authortty differ m various cultures. In some groups, the fatlier is the real autfiority in the family 
Willie if] other groups the mother is in controL In some grouf)S tfie authority of the cfiurfch 
carnes more weight tfian m otfiers. The view of the amount of authority an organized 
Qoverfinient sfibuld manifest^ over the individual differs. In some cultures a teachers 
authority is never to be (|uestioned while in others it seems always to be challenged. As an 
example, a teacfier for tfie Bureau of Indian Affairs w^as greatly offended when one of her 
sfTial! Indian sludeiits called her "Grandmother". What tfie teacher did not understand was 
Uiat this was tlie clnid s way of sfiowing f^rofound resf)ect. In fVlexico to refer to ariother's 
elders as/os vmjos (the old ones) is to incur great antagonism if not outnghtBelliqerence. On 
tht- ;)tf]^M fjaiul in VfMiM-'uela where the same language ts Sf)oken. to call another's parents 
.\\^\\\\\\\abutJos viOius IS to be insulting. For teachers in multicultural classrooms, it is well to 

.tr^^^sfKi.iie .vfieie im^^s nf aulfuuity are and how respeni to autlionty is sfiown before 
t^•^^f^fK;f^if'f :{/ ^^'sefUfnonf nf [he srudnnfV^ freatment of tfie teacfier. 

A ^-ri < i; .ii-- J- .iMf j i s- :f , of n-jnnie nn-'-ffv \ve!l cnntrnl what the interesls anrl 

^■"^■'^^"^ nw'fnh^'r .jf^^ Tfh^ rlassic examfjles of ifns is of great inifiortance to CVAE 

■-^^•^"f'^ }^'0 b^'\( i [. v'M' (itifiiR] the first fjuartef r){ [fiis ct'oiury and college education 
• • M-MMi Vu^ Wu-^ Mursi fifestiqiouH.cretjenli.ii an nidividual could have. College 
- hetd iv- advanced degrees held l>/.an oxtremeiy small percentage of 

• 'tf!u fU)pti\i!io:i A rDil'K]r' detjroe. ijecause of its rarity was good insurance for getting the 
be .t jni)s in Uk; inarkf-i Durinq ifieJ 940 s until tfie r^resent. America s economy fias made 
tfie gainifui of a ncjiinc]^ clenme n reality for a large percentage of the populalion. Schools 
have indiCttted througii ifj.^ curf iculum arid aspirations for their charges that the only good 
i'fe IS to bv acfHf)yed as a if of university education. Parents in all income brackets plan lo 
btidgei tens of fhousanci . ' dollars for the education of i^ach child; alternatives are not 
senously consn lered If we face facts squarely, we will fiave to admit tf^at for most teachers, 
tfie only fiiqh school nfogram which is worth anything is tfie prpgrarn for the college-bound. 
Ally f>iho[ furifirain is ;mi Anrtf iy of tfie efforts of the school. Sheer economics is now causing 
US !() fac:e srwu" fojlif-n^. Good estimates are tfiat by the year 1 980, only 5 years. from 
A'litirig^ in ,s iinj'. 25-0 of nil the work to be done will require a bar^^ H:reate. degree. 
! h- meO.n h,r, fwiiMSw) rer)%atefily that by the year. I 980, only 5 year, om this wnting, 
inp;i.;j h,,;. priift* '0 Of ;i ropeatetlly that 111 1975 ilie fje6f)le fiaving the hardest times 
''''-'■H i^'hsai- r^ -'-i|e of ifiuat^^s. Tfris is jhe cof1s^'C.|LJef iceof a society forrning a cons " 
^ ' ' . ^^''^^ a coilege.graciuaie. is to ho valijed wHile all alternative life =. 



Cufture &nd the Student 

siviGS are to be disvniued nt a timei n i history whon just the Of if josiie is true frofn an economic 
stnncif)Oint. Teochery id CVAE programs, theniseives cnlleyw cjicidudteb ^irid believing firnily 
in tho.r o,\n educulign m n vkibh^ v^uy to live, wii! need to cnnsider cnrefully tfie fact that their 
students (iiay have very diflenMit aaf)iraiionH wliicfi may be fiioru viable in today s Anienaa 
ifian the teachefH' are= 



4. 



A Hystern of lechnology with ^vfnch in funciiOfK Any cultural H'oufj develaoa any and all ifiu 
tochnnluc; , neudud in pnrfonn ijskb known to und iinfjununi lu thu cjiuuf). Citi/unri of the 
Ufiited States Jive m o lecfinolociicai society wliich tfiey inuHt understand if they are to 
survive, it c<Hinnl be assuinud (hat tlie saniu technolocjy is sharud by all qrou|)S in the 
country. Peoole who have not fiad money enough lu afford niachmus cannot be expected to 
knov\ inucfi abOLJi tliem. Tfiose same fieople have developed techniques by which they 
could survive wtthout the machines. This author lived for some six months in a small village 
ifi the moLintains of South Aniorica where, if she was lucky, sfie had electncity from 6 o clock 
in Ww evening until 6 o clock in the morning. She developed the technology of cooking, 
washing, ironmc). and cleaning without the benefits of electncal gadgets. Why shouldn't 
she: every Venezuelan housewife in town did the same tiling. An engineer from Dallas 
reported his frustration at trying to install an enormous radar syHleni in Africa using laborers 
s.\ho not only did not know the name "screwdriver^' but m fact had never seen one. The same 
engineer became fascinated with the technology created by tlie same people such as 
counting devices which were accurate. Each culture f jroduces a technology: all cultures do 
not liappen to produce the same lechnology. 

5 . A system of art forms a k1 expressive dimensions of culture. Tfie initial way teachers have used 
to get at or understand the culture of students different from their own has been to 
investigate the pictoral art, literature, dance, music, folklore, sewing, and crafts of the 
group. An analysis of these forms provides data for an insight jnto all other aspects of 
culture. Whereas it is difficult for an individual to verbalize on the system of culture he knows. 
It IS possible to express this system in some artistic form from which the trained teacher can 
make valuable assumptions about wnat is going on m the culture. A word of caution is 
appropriate here. Every human regards all art forms through his own expressive forms. This 
explains why the sfudent, when asked to read a poem or look at a paintino reacts by saying^ 
"There is nothing to U: it is bad: it doesn^t mean anything.'^ What he means is. "f dnn t 
undPrsiand that form of art well enough to know what it jneafib/' The same thing is true 
when a teacher is faced with listening to music which is popular with teenagers or reading a 
copy of Mad magazine. When the teacher reacts by saying. ^That's not music'' or "That 
^ literature is ]unkr the teacher is really saying, 1 6on\ understand it well enough to appreciate 
ij/" Students and teachers have had the experience of telling a joke which falfs absolutely flat 
on the other group. Why? Jokes, like other art forriis, derive iherr meaning from the culture: 
to understand the joke (or the painting or song or poem), one has to understand tfie culture 
which produced it. 

Earlier in this program you heard the statements that the purpose of the school was to help the 
student learn all the skills and concepts which would help him succeed in life. Teachers have long 
tned to achieve the old goal pf taking a student where is to sormeplace he very much wants to go. 
This takes skill on the part of the teacher— lots of it^ Later you will be given the chance to apply 
some of this information to some planning for your classroom. You will be asked to follow three 
principles; 

1. Learn something of the concep: of^ culture and its implication for education. 

2. Find a way of gathering and analyzing information about students which will help you in 
making good judgments about him. 

3. Develop a process by which you can relate what is to be learned at school to what the 
student already knows and feels, . 

Let's see what you have .gained from this lesson so far. 
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ELEMENTARY SURVIVAL LISTS 
Catagorized according to rooms In school 



Office 

i)»!ni:i(jal 

■if'' Ti'tjly 
f n, pihn % 

t;)h{ ,\iu.i fcuifUj 



Hall 

S[,!!r - 

tnilit'tiii l)iKjfij 

tiff jLitrii - t*\IiMi|. li'.f u f dli 

Ih'U 

f>j;s 

' 'U::-.li HjtfiM 



Clinfc 



Cafeteria 

iurich [5(1% 

[f jy 
ffifk 
•.| }{ )i )f t 
knili' 

rniik 

/ Ul| fkil 1 

ni(.)nry 
I'CktM 

Citjdn up 

fitit iuficfi 
.'<]\di\ Juncfi 



Music Room 

tliv/lhnl . 



fhythrii iht;irur!ipn|H 
[)nn(l 



Gym (Multi-purpose Room) Speeeh Room 

rnirrfif 

' ' ^ Girls/Boys Room 

' • , (Brjihrocnfi/Lnvatofv) 

'""^ srnk 

ioiliM \m\')M 



ERIC 



EimiiBntary Suryivsl Usts 



Classroom 

ciuifF 

[U'Mfit - peM 
floo' 

litithfiinni 
rut) 

t-e.?nlL'r j ,,|f i(.)u -l 

■A u s ! p tU \:) e r b . i k t ' r 

d;C!:Orit|rv 
fiiClure 

ffinyiC fncirkef 
crayofi 

box 
niap 
shel^ 

vxorkbook 
globe 
sCiSSOrs 
rubber band 
Wiriaow (sili) 
Sink 

Children (siudenis) boy-qifi 

tape recorder (cassette) 

toud speaker (P. A. system) announcements 

builetin board 

safety pm kinds 

blackboard 

hooks 

substitute 

veneiian blrnds 

clock 

cioakroorn 
page 

thumb tacks 
notebook 
calendar 
homework 



Buses 

f ),]!{! 



Library 

- . L i n I f j 

fJ'!>jt.'rf!if - scfOun - cord 
f pluij 

nitJCjih'iiU'H 

Playground 

tDifiCklOfJ 

shdu 

clirnbinei bars 
f)drallul bars 

SVVtnQB 

CirciD 

obsiacle course 

Reading Room/Learning Csnte 

reading teacher 
cubicle 

ianguaye fnasier 
L^D. teacher 
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JUNIOR & SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SURVIVAL VOCABULARY 



Classroorn Environment 

Windosv (silll 
tloof , 

!th!- 

(lock 
door 

c 

c:!oSi?t (liHfuit'f) 

\\\V C:it)lfHM 

Ihiinii) Lift- 

People 

tt.\trhor 

H;r*?!dr V 
. i ■■\A'\: ; j: f\ i m' 

1 , i"' ■; J ,% ',Jf t- ■ 

Teacher and Room 

: if'.i' .1'- 

. i' ' 

' ! i it' • 

[;ri, . • - j 
I ? Mr, 

h.-.l . " , ' 

■=i= f. 



School Items 

[ i*.>rit..,il 
D-D fifik} 

in.K]i(' fii.tfkr'f 

Mon'|)f)()K 

C\\A\V , 

i HDjc '(;;Ii)r . cr)f(i, pliKj. f:jil. ff>*>r) 
tMlciuj.ir 

UfUn 

hurt U "-A Of k 
| )..jH>i ■ 
UiClfOruJry 
i n>if i 

u ! 1 1 ,M 

Aork hook 
(:,irt)ori pjDur 

p(li)*.^f {-lif* ^ 
fi.ip*M c:ui!'M 

Colors 

puf oUj 

hlfik ' ■ 

tilrj(:k 
. pf'l.' 

i in 

[■nfil/cliif k 
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' Health, Safety & Regulations 

{iff I in!' 

bus r-.!ufi 

SIUH% i l.lV 

cfi->b nil 

cir snkirii ) UmW i{ j?? = 
hji! lUlhS 

(f JV 

If.H'ktM It iin ih I ,|f ;i If i) 
pOf-l 

flush 
PA. 



Verbs 

tfjik. 

piny ■ 
= lost 
found 
color 
Cut 

pasie 
copy 
find 

underline 
Cifcle 
look 
walk 

Sit 

stand 
speak 



Numbers 



( Hit • 
! 'A O 



Mlijil! 

Mil iM 
It 'ft 

PAcruy 
t.ltv 



Places 

btilfirnorn; cihIh^Ijovh 

cliriic 

office 

cnfotDrici 

yyni fP.Ej 
pkivyround 
sfiof) 
field 

Uibnrfiiory (HCience lab) 
iosi-ancf'founcl 
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